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The importance of the subject of orders is be- 
coming so well appreciated in our service that I have 
concluded to rewrite the lectures on this sub- 
ject delivered at the Infantry and Cavalry School, 
April 2, 1894, and November 22, 1896. While retain- 
ing the principles laid down in the Order of Field 
Service of the German Array and in the writings of 
von Verdy, I have closed adhered in matters of de- 
tail to the methods of Griepenkerl in his studies on 
Applied Tactics. 

EBEN SWIFT. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kanaaa, 
September 1, 1905. 



Field Orders 



It was supposed for a long time that the educa^ 
tion of a soldier in time of peace must stop at the 
drill ground. Recent experience has dispelled that 
fallacy and taught us that most of the problems of 
war can be solved in time of peace, So well is this 
idea established now that a nation cannot hope for 
success in war unless it has provided an elaborate 
system of peace training. 

Anions: the important elements to be considered 
in time of peace are those which concern the leading 
of troops and the instruction of officers who shall 
be capable ot issning proper orders in the field. The 
drafting of orders has been so systematized that it now 
requires a special art. It can only be learned by 
practiee assisted by intelligenee. Those who have 
the best ideas are often unable to conv^ them clearly 
in writing. 

1. The earliest battles were merely the collisions 

of armed mobs. The leaders exercised little influence 
upon the action except by personal example. In the 
course of time it was discovered that drill and dU- 
cipline.on one side or the other would neutralize the 
effect of individual courage and superiority in num- 
bers of the enenyr. Armies remained small, and, 
although warfare was the favorite occupation of 
mankind, there were few great leaders, and they 
made few improvements in fhdr art Occasionally 
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some one acquired great success by seizing upon an 
apparently simple idea^ A flank attack, a formed 

reserve, a rapid march, an ambuscade or stratagem, 
sometimes a better weapon, sometimes a new maneu- 
ver at drill, was suflicient to chan£:e the course of 
history and to make a reputation for a general. But 
tactical results alone seem to have been sought, and 
the art of war was limited to the field of battle. In 
two thousand years it is hard to find cases where the 
terrane was considered in its relation to the campaign. 
It seems to have taken all this time to learn that an 
inferior army directed bya supenor intelligence could 
be maneuvered, out of sight of the battle field, in 
such a way that victory was practically secured be- 
fore the battle began. This was strategy, a word 
derived from the Greek word for general, and iirst 
clearly understood by Napoleon Bonaparte. He rev- 
olutionized the art of war and overthrew with ease 
the array which at that day was the foremost ex- 
ample of all earlier- systems. ' 

2. In order to succeed, Napoleon had to depend 
upon the ability of his subordinates to carry out his 
plans. For t^s purpose it was his custom to fom^h 
each with carefully worded orders, often in the mi- 
nutest detail and often attempting to provide for every 
contingency that might arise. He never succeeded, 
however, in reducing his orders to a system, as we 
shall see, and this often caused his plans to miscarry 
and was an important element in bringing about his 
final defeat. 

8. A few eJtamples of Napoleon's orders will 
call attention to the defects of his aj^tem, and will 

show the causes of its failure. In the maneuvers 
prior to the battles of Jena and Auerst^dt, Marshals 
Davout and BoTiadotte were detached to the Prus- 
sian rear at Naumberg and Dornberg respectively. 
Each marshal was given a letter of instructions. In 



the insfxuctions of Davout the following phrase oc- 
curred: "If Marshal Bernadotte is with you, you can 
march together, but the Emperor hopes that he will 
be in the place assigned him at Dornberg." In the 
instructions of Bernadotte this matter did not ap- 
pear, and the Marshal interpreted his orders to mean 
that he should go to Dornberg in anyevent. although 
he knew that he could not get there, and, in fact, 
he did not get there. Davout interpreted the order 
to mean that if Bernadotte had not already gon e to 
Dornberg he should remain and march from Naum- 
berg with the other command (Davout's). The re- 
sult was that Davout was left to fight 60,000of the en- 
emy with less than half that force while Bernadotte 
did not get into action at all. Instead of one of the 
most successful campaigns in history it might have 
been the opposite. It will be seen later how much better 
than such letters of instructions is the nfiodem form 
of order which makes clothe spirit as well as ' the 
letter of the instructions. 

4. At Bautzen Napoleon sent a brief pencil note 
to Ney, telling him to be at Prietitz by 11 o'clock and 
to attack the enemy's right. Ney arrived in position 
at 10 o'clock, when he could have attacked the en- 
emy's rear and probably destroyed the allied armies. 
He would not attack til! 11 o'clock and insisted on 
attacking the enemy's right according to the letter 
of his instructions. missed the entire object of 
the maneuver which he executed but his connection 
with the whole operation was not explained to him, 
and the failure was a natural result of the system in 
use at that day. 

5. At Wagram Napoleon's order for the passage 
of the Danube contained the error of assigning the 
right corps to the center bridge while the center eoi^s 
was assigned to the right bridge. The result was a 
Kf^^ng oifthe lin^ of march, produdng a danger- 



ous confusion in the army. The order was quite 
long, containing tiiirty-one articles and more than 
fifteen hundred words. Many copies had to be made 
as the practice was to distribute orders in this 
rather than by detailing representatives of the va- 
rious commands to go after them. It is easy to see 
how a word could have been put in the wrong place. 

6. In the Waterloo campaign Napoleon dis- 
patched Grouchy in pursuit of the Prussian am^ 
which was beaten at Ligny. The written orders to 
Grouchy, differing materially from the verbal orders, 
contained the following words: 

"It is important to find out what the enemy is 
intending to do; whether he is separating himself 
from the English or whether they are intending to 
unite to cover Brussels Or (and) Liege in trying the 
fate of another battJe." 

Now that we are able to read these words in the 
light of subsequent events, it seems impossible to 
understand wl^ Grouchy obeyed them in the way he 
did or why the Emperor allowed him to do so. Ac- 
customed to prescribe the minutest details we have 
now an order in which they are omitted. While Na- 
poleon had always insisted on an ekiborate system of 
communications and frequent reports, he neglects it 
now, and we find him in ignorance of the positions 
of his marshal and of the means to commtmicate with 
him. 

A library has been written on the subject of the 
Waterloo campaign but some of the ablest military ' 
critics such as Hamley, Chesney and Maurice fail to 
see any particular significance in the words just 
quoted. It is now evident that Napoleon intended 
that Grouchy should interpose between the Emperor 
and the Prussians, and that Grouchy so understood 
his duty, but it was not definitely ordered. The 
apologists of Grouchy have found abundant material 



in the contradictory and indefinite character of his 

orders. 

7. Our own military history, great as it has 
been, does not famish us models to follow in this re- 
gard. 

8. The inactivity of General Patterson in the 
first Bull Run campaign was largely due to indefinite 
ordei^ 

9. In the Manassas campaign of 1862 the Con- 
federates, on several occasions at the banning of the 
campaign, lost brilliant opportunities on account of de- 
fective orders. On August 7th the faulty orders of 
Stonewall Jackson caused delays prior to the battle of 
Cedar Mbnntain, and resulted in two da3rs being 
taken to make the marcli of one day. Ewell's route 
was changed, but A. F. Hill was not notified and this 
caused their lines of march to cross so that one di- 
vision made only eight miles and the other two miles 
in an entire day. In this order no mention was made 
of supply trains, and they followed the divisions in 
column of route instead of in rear as was intended. 
These numerous faults in a well-planned maneuver 
probably saved the corps of Banks. Again on Augtuit 
17th, Lee planned to attack the scattered forces of. 
Pope from behind Clark's Mountain on the Eapi- 
dan but he failed because of the faully orders of 
Stuart, which were not sufficiently definite to bring 
up the cavalry to lead the advance. 

Later in this same campaign Pope's numerous 
ratiers were seldom understood by his subordinates ; his 
position was not stated and he could not be found at 
important times. 

10. Strange ideas on the subject of military or- 
ders existed during the Civil War among officers who 
represented the best trained element of the army. 
The orders at tiiat time were oft^ filled with inslg- 
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nilicant details, useless suggestions, and imwamuited 
interference with subordinates. 

The order for the advance of the Federal army 
before the first Bull Run warned the army that three 
things were not pardonable in any commander; 
First, tjO come upon a battery or breast-work without 
knowledge of its position; second, to be surprised; 
third, to fall back. This order, which directed a 
movement of more than 35,000 men, prescribed that 
advance guai'ds, vedettes and flankers were to be 
used. Brigades were told to sustain themselves as 
long' as possible before asking help of others; it con- 
tained directions as to the manner of attacking a bat- 
tery, and told how camp kettles and mess pans were 
to be carried. Althoi^h the command camped at 
Centerville for about three days the troops were not 
placed in position for their subsequent movements, 
and a force of 20,000 men were practically marched 
through a defile on the morning of July 21, The or- 
der required all the troops to be ready at about 2:00 
a. m., placed those troops in front who had the 
shortest march and necessarily caused a loijg delay. 

11. The order of the Confederate commander 
for the attack on Grant's army at Pittsburg Landing 
required some hours for its preparation, and prob- 
ably many more for its distribution, and now occu- 
pies about three pages in the Rebellion Records. It 
contained about 1500 words. . It reminded one major- 
general, who, by the way, was hitnself the author of 
a sj^item of tactics, that he must "make a proper dis- 
tribution, of artillery along the line of battle, remem- 
bering that the rifled guns are of long range, and 
should be placed in commanding positions in rear of 
his infantry, to fire mainly upon reserves and the 
second line of the enemy, but occasionaly will be di- 
rected on his batteries and heads of columns." An- 
other major-general, a veteran who had served 



twenty-five years, was told how to form his regi- 
ments into hne, but was permitted to place his artil- 
lery to suit himself, possibly in deference to the pop- 
ular idea that his battCTy had saved the day at Buena 
Vista, fourteen years previously. The order pro- 
vided for a number of small detachments, for camp 
guards, for repair of bridges and roads, and closed 
with an appeal to the patriotism of the troops, and 
enjoined them to obey orders, not to waste ammuni- 
tion, to fire slowly, 'selectii« a mark, and- to do much 
work with the bayonet. ■ 

This order was issued on the 3rd of April, 1862, 
and directed a concentration of the army at Mickey's', 
eight miles from Pittsburg Landing, on the next day. 
The assembly did not take place till twenty-four 
hours after the appointed time. Delays were caused 
by the crossing of columns on the march, misunder- 
standings, failure to distribute the order until after 
the movement had begun but'mainly by the attempt 
to concentrate 40,000 men into a small space with a 
single outlet. The . delay gave an opportunity to 
Buell to reenfolrce Grant's army. 

There has been some controversy also as to who 

should have the credit for this order. The author 
claimed that he had before him the orders set by 
Napoleon in the Waterloo camipaiffn. He had disting- 
uished himself in two wars, and was a fine officer. 

12. At Frederick, Maryland, on September 13th, 
1862, at some time now unknown but probably early 
in the afternoon. General McCldlan came in posses- 
sion of -a copy of General Lee's orders, detailing all 
his plans for the capture of Harper's Ferry. At 6:20 
p. m. McClellan sent a letter of instroetions contain- 
ing more than 550 words to a corps commander. 
He sent orders to other corps at 6:45, 8:45, 11:30, 
1:00- and 9:00 o'clock. Hie failure to take ad- 
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vantage of Lee's situation at that time was largely 
due to slow and verbose methods of issuing orders, 

13. At the battle of Chickamauga General T. J. 
Wood received a brief order in writing from the Com- 

^nander in Chief to "close up" his division "on 
Reynolds as fast as possible and support him. " Wood 
and Beynoids were in line of battie with Brannan 
between them. The order was issued on the suppo- 
sition that Brannan was not in line and that there 
was a gap batween the other two divisions. Wood 
literally obeyed the order by taking: his command out 
of the line and marching past the rear of Brannan to 
Reynold's right, in this way occurred the gap in the 
line into which Longstreet threw his eniare command 
and defeated the Federal Army. 

General Rosecracs severely censured Wood for 
obeying the order under the circumstances. Upon 
this much mooted point much may be said: the Com- 
mander in Chief should ordinarily send his orders 
through the Corps Commander; if he wants a line 
proUmged in a certain direction he does not use the 
words "close up" and "support" to express that 
meaning; the order as 'sent gave ho idea of the gen- 
eral situation, no position of supporting troops, and 
no correct idea of the mission of General Wood— all 
of which are necessary when a man is expected to 
obey the spirit as well as the letter of an order, and 
all of which are distinctly provided in the modern 
order. 

14. As late as 1871, the orders of the French com- 
manders show these same, defects. Page after page 
of minute instructions were given, many of which 
were never obeyed. Fdr instance, tiie "instructions" 
of General Chanzy, probably their best general, con- 
tfun such an introduction as this: 

"The enemy today attempted to force us from 
our positions. He attacked in succession at Saint 
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Laurent-des-Bois and in the direction of Poisly, Cra- 
vant and Villorceau. From information received 
from prisoners we learn that Prince Charlea with his 
entire army was engaged, together with a numerous 
artillery. Everywhere we have resisted with energy 
and good order and have remained in poBsession of 
the field aftsr having inflicts j heavy losses upon the 
enemy. All should be inspired by this new success 
and be filled with confidence thereby; we must keep 
our positions and eontinuei to resist if the Germans 
make a new attack tomorrow." 

And BO on for four printed pages. Other para- 
graphs of the sama order contain such instructions as 
that, "Cavalry shall be placed in such a way as to profit 
by occasions to fall upon the enemy." "Each division 
commander will point out precisely where his huggRge 
will go in case of attack tomorrow." "All troops 
who were engaged today will have an extra ration of 
brandy, ' ' The order contains directions about recon- 
naissance to be made, a promise of additional liquor 
in case another action is fought, rations and ammu- 
nition to be provided, ain'ointments of doctors and 
others, reports to be sent, and the like. 

15. On August 13th, 1870, Marshal Bazaine gave 
ordef.s fof retreat from Metz to the westward on 
the following day. 

"The lat and 3rd Cavalry Divisions will march 
off from their camps in the direction of Verdun, the 
1st Division along the road from Gravelotte by Don- 
court and Conflans, the 8rd along the road from 
Gravelotte by Mars la Tour. The 3rd and 4th Corps 
will take the former, the 2nd and 6th Corps the latter 
road; the Guard will follow the 6th Corps. The whole 
army will be ready to march by 5 a. m." 

The army consisted of 135,000 men and would 
make a column nearly 70 miles long. The map shows 
that the march of the entire army between Grave- 
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lotte and Metz is limited to a single road. This order 
was one of the counts in the indictment against Ba- 
zaine. He and his chief of staff each tried to put the 
responsibility on the other. 

16. The Germans took up the leading of troops 
where Napoleon left it, reduced it to a system, and 
thus made it possible to make combined movements 
give the best results. They also made it possible to 
regulate the movements of greater armies than ever 
before, using weapons of far greater range and 
power. 

As an instance of a mode™ order, take the fol- 
lowing which was issued at 4:30 p. m. on August 12, 
1870, from the general headquarters: 

"So far as our intelligence enables us to judge 
the enemy's main forces are in the act of retiring 
through Metz over the Moselle. His Majesty com- 
mands: 

"The 1st Amiy to advance to-morrow, the ISth, 
towards the French Nied: main body on the line 
Les Etangs-Pahge, and hold the railway station- at 
Courcelles: cavalry to reconnoiter in the direction 
.of Metz and cross the Moselle below it. The 1st 
army will then cover the right flank of the Ilnd. 

"The latter to march on the line Buchy-Chateau 
Salins, push its outposts to the Seille and endeavor if 
possible to secure the passages of the river Moselle 
at Pont-a-Mousson, Dieulouard, Marbach, etc. Cav- 
alry to reconnoiter beyond the Moselle, 

"The III Army to continue the advance towards 
the line Naney-Lun^ville. 

(Signed) V. Moltke." 

The battle of Colombey-NouiUy took place in 
two days, and that of Vionville-Mars la Tour in four 
days, and the investment of Metz a few days later. 
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II— OEFNIKm 

A military order is the more or less strict ex- 
preBsion of the will of a chief conveyed to his sabordl- 

nates. The higher his position, the more general in 
character will his orders be. 

K-mTBts OF Hsnucim 

1. At the beginning of operations and from time 
to time thereafter, the plans and intentions of the su- 
preme authority will ordinarily be issued in the 
orm of letters of instruction. They will regrulate 
movements over a ]h.rge area during a considerable 
tinle. In this way General Grant ' directed a million 
of men over an area half as large as Europe, from 
bis beadquarters at City Point. His letters and tele- 
grams were of the moet general character and pre- 
scribed little else than the hostile armies as a general 
objective and concert of action in attacking them. 

' 2. It seems appropriate that directions from the 
headquarters i>t an army marching on several roads, 

covering the dispositions for several days at a time, 
should be issued in the same way, although no uniform 
practice has obtained. General Sherman's "Orders" 
from the headquarters of the military division of the 
Mississippi in his marches from Chattanooga to At- 
lanta and beyond were almost too general to be called 
orders, although designated as such. Of the same 
character were the "Circulars" issued by General 
Meade before the battle of Gettysburg. 

rV— KINDS Of ORDERS 
1. Ordinary Oi'ders: The orders for regiments 
and all larger commands, teri'itorial and tactical, as 
well as for military posts and permanent camps are 
denominated general or special orders according to 
character. General orders are such as apply to a 
whole command, while special orders relate to indi- 
viduals and matters not of general application. 
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, 2. Orders for smaller units or for detachments 
are simply called "orders". 

8. Each kind of orders is numbered in a single 
seriea, beginning; with, the year, or with the establish- 
ment or organization of a hew command. Circulars, 
memoranda and letters are sometimes rather loosely 
used in place of orders. 

4. Field Orders: For iield service another class 
of orders is needed, which deal entirely with the tac- 
tical and strategical details incident to a state . o£ war 
and the prospect of contact with the enemy. Orders 
of this kind are called "Field Orders" and are num- 
bered serially for each command. 

It h to the mhjeot Field trdira,. in whatever 
form they appewTj that I ask ymr especial attention 
in this lecture. 

V-PIANS 

1. Military history furnishes examples of two 
widely differing plans of preparing field orders. Thus 
their idea may be: 

First: To prescribe a definite line of conduct for 
a subordiniite, both in the details of execution of a 
particular order and in all the emergencies which 
seem likely to arise- 
Second: To point out only the object to' be 
gained, leaving the method to the judgment of those 
who are charged with the execution. 

The first plan was followed by Napoleon and 
Wellington and many great commanders. 

2. Napoleon particularly delighted in minute 
and voluminous instructions. He would, detail the 
exact duties of every important commander and 
would attempt to provide for every possible emer- 
gency. This was perhaps a necessary part of his 
system, for his marshals were, not men of conspic- 
uous ability, except as fighters, the best of them fre- 
quently failing him when removed from hia personal 
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direction. But his instrjctions were often so elab- 
orate and voluminous that there was not time to 
study, , digest, or learn them. Consequently many 
were neglected and ignored. In attempting to pro- 
vide for every contingency, it was impossible for him 
to foresee all emergencies and thus unexpected con- 
ditions came about to which his orders were not ap- 
plicable. His practice of providing for everything 
himself also worked to his di8advantag:e toward the, 
close of his career because he was no longer able to 
work for twenty hours in a day. This is shown par- 
ticularly by the failures or inability of hia staff to as- 
sume the direction -of events in his absence or when 
he was resting. His failure to follow up the victory 
of Dresden and permittinsr Vandamme's division to be 
destroyed at Culm can be explained in no other way. 
The, same thing occurred at critical periods of the 
Waterloo campaign. His defeat at Leipsic was large- 
ly due to the failure of his staff to provide bridges 
for retreat across a river, a matter which he had ex- 
pected them to attend to without orders. 

3. The plan of Napoleon would not succeed in 
leas skillful hands than his own. It has been super- 
seded by a better and more Ipgical system. What the 
ordinary mind foresees seldom comes to pass.. Few 
indeed are able to look so far into the future as to 
provide for every emergency. It is impossible to te^ 
where, in the wide range of military knowledge, it is 
expedient to begin and where to atop when once you 
begin to give details. Instances are known of elabo- 
rate plans of battle which were never carried out be- 
cause a single unexpected event occurred. Beaure- 
gard's order to turn the Federal left at Centerville 
was not executed, because the enemy made that 
identical movement against his own left at an earlier 
hour. A second order, issued later, also failed of exe- 
cution because it never reached the officer >vho was to 
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begin the movement; no copy of the aecond order, it 
may be mentiondd, was ever preserved, toid it was 
transmitted by an unknown messenger and by a cir- 
cuitous route. 

4. An order of the aecond class ia based on the 
assumprion that the recipient is familiar with his 
duties and that he has sufficient military abihty to 
use the advantage of being on the Aground. In newly 
formed armies this fortunate state of affairs cannot 
exist, and consequently generals have gone to the 
opposite extrevne in r^nlating details, so that field 
orders are often used as a vehicle to convey instruc- 
tion to untrained subordinates, a purpose for which 
gmerai orders can always be used. - 

W-WUT THEY SHOUD NOT CONTAIN 

Before proceeding to discuss what an order should 
be, it might be well to mention some things it should 

not contain. 

1. Explanations, apologies and guesses are signs 
of weakness in a' conmiander. Interference with 

subordinates is unwise, because they have as good 
opportunities for seeing as their superiors and must 
be supposed to know their own duties best. 

2. Provisions for retreat should never be made 
in an order for an advance, as it is unwise to antici- 
pate defeat in an order which should contemplate 
victory only. Arrangements for a possible retreat, 
under such circumstances, should be communicated 
to high-ranking commanders of independent units 
, only, and always confidentially. 

3. No attempt should be made to provide for 
evfflitstiiat nuQT never occur and that no man can 
foresee. 

4. Such words as "before", behind", "forward", 
"rear", "this side", "that side", "great", 'little", 

should never be used in a manner that would admit 
j>f an ambiguous meaning. Wherever they can be 
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ffiven with reference to well-known points, the com- 
pass bfisrhiffs afford a more accurate method of des- 
ignating the location or direction of poaitions, places, 
and forces. 

The terms "right" and "left" should not be ap- 
plied to inanimate objects. They may refer to indi- 
viduals or bodies of men, or to the bank of a stream, 
in which ease the obaerver is supposed to be facing 
down stream. 

6. Such modifying expressions as ' 'as far as pos- 
sible", "as well as you can," "attempt to capture", 
"try to hold", should be avoided. Such expressions 
tend to divide the rosponaibility between the com- 
mander and his subordinates instead of placing it 
where it belongs. Weak and incompetent com- 
manders will often deliberately choose a form of 
expression that can be interpreted in several 
ways because they do not themselves know what 
they want and because they see a chance to shift 
responsibility in case of failure. Such action points 
out a man unfit for command. Let all responsibility 
be boldly assumed or placed where it belongs. 

7. All requirements or instructions not directly 
concerned with the movement at hand should be in- 
cluded in the general or special series of orders. Such 
provisions should never be incorporated in Field 
Ord&ra. The practice of mixing up orders for every 
conceivable detail in service, with orders for the 
movement of troops, should be roost carefully avoided. 

VH— HOST IMPORTANT RtOUSfTES 

1. The order in the field is issued under peculiar 

conditions of emergency and inconvenience. It is 
received sometimes in the midst of great excitement 
and danger. Perhaps it must be read in a storm 
when no shelter is near or at night by a poor light. 
It must therefore be brief, in short sentences, and 
clfearly expressed. 
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2. It has been well said that an order which can 

possibly be misunderstood will infallibl;' be misunder- 
stood. On one occasion. General Sedg^ck was 
asked why he kept a rather dull (Mcer on his staff. 
The general said, "X is very useful to me. When- 
ever I issue an order I read it to him first and if he 
can understand it, I know that any one can." 

3. A positive and not a negative form of ex- 
pression should be used. Such an order as ' 'The bag- 
gsgre will not accompany the- command" is defective 
because the gist of the order depends upon a single 
word. 

4. The writing most be so distinct and clear as 

to be legible even in a pooT-light. By resorting to a 
vertical style of writing the legibility of many hands 
is greatly improved. In most armies this is a very 
important matter, and an officer u-ho cannot lorite 
legiUy, whatever may. be his other qualijications, is 
seriously hampered if he desires to be selected for 
the genera] staff. 

VB-mratM 

There are good reasons for adopting an almost 

invariable model for field orders. In this way infor- 
mation may be so grouped that the eye will instantly 
detect any omission. Althoi^h it is permitted to offi- 
cers of long experience to depart from any models, it 
is found best to prescribe, a form for beginners. It is 
also found that offieers who have once been in- 
structed in this way will, even after long experience, 
closely f oliow the accepted model. 

DE-W EUMFIE 

1. To illustrate a simple form of field order, let 
us suppose that the first Aimy Cotps, encamped at 
Winchester, Kansi^, has a detachment encamped at 
Easton, Kansas; that this detachment is ordered to 
proceed to Fort Leavenworth and seize the brid^ 
over the Missouri river at that place. We will sup- 
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pose that the enemy has been seen, at 1:00 p. m. to- 
day, in camp on the Platte river in Missouri, a day's 
march east of Fort Leavenworth. Suppose that the 
detachment consists of a regiment of infantry, a 
squadron of cavalry, a battery of field artillery, a 
half company of engmeers and a detachment of an 
ambulance company section. 

2. The order of the detachment commander 
would then take some such form as shown in Appen- 
dix I. 

X-mHHS 

The several subdivisions of this order may be 
described as follows: 

1. The Cajdion is at the beginning where there 
is always given the official designation of the leader's 

command, the place of issue, the date, often the 
hour and minute; the kind of series and the number 
of the order. 

2. The Meergm, headed "troops", contains a 
statement of the component parts of the command as 
well as its subdivision into fractions for information, 
protection, and various missions. It is ruled to in- 
clude one half to one third of the page. 

3. The Body of the Order is divided into . num- 
bered paragrapbii without heading 

Paragraph 1 contains information of the enemy 
and so much of the general situation of our own 
troops as it wonld be desirable for subordinates to 
know. 

Paragraph 2 contains the objective of the move- 
ment or instructions covering as much of the general 

plan' as is considered necessary to insure proper eo- 
Speration in the movements of all parts of the com- 
mand. 

Paragraphs cdntiuns dispositions of the troops 
adopted by the commander to cany out -the second 
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paragraph, including the tasks assigned to each of the 
several fractions of the command. 

" Paragraph A contains all necessary orders for the 

regimental train, care being taken to keep it where 
it will not interfere with troops or be involved 
in the confusion of a possible' battle. 

Paragraph 5 contains necessary information as 
to place where the detachment commander can be 
found. 

4. " The Ending contains the authentication of 
the order by an appropriate signature. 

5. The Notation, showing how the order is com- 
municated to the troops, is added. 

A further explanation of the contents of -this or- 
der will now be given in the following discussion of 
the principles involved in its preparation. 

It will be assumed that you were in command of 
this detachment at Easton, Kansas, located there as 
an advanced post for the purpose of observing the 
enemy, and keeping in touch with his movements. 
You were furnished with one aquadron of, cavalry 
which kept up a contdnuouB service of reconnaissance 
in securing information of the enemy. 

XI-CArTIO\ 

1. In that part of the caption above the date, 
the issuing officer's command should always be men- 
tioned; for example: Outposts, Advance Guard, 
Rear Guard, Detachment, Third Battalion, First 
Squadron, etc. (adding the full official designation of 
the command); or headquartebs (such a) Regiment, 
Brigade, Division, Corps, or Army (giving the desig- 
nation which the coimnand has in the organization 
of the forces). Such designations, with numbers 
and dates, serve to fully identify oi*ders. The word 
"headqaarters" is not used in connection with posts 
or permanent camps, or with outposts, advance 
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guards, rear guards, detachments, or tactical units 
smaller than a regiment, 

A "detachment" in foreign armies may be de- 
fined to be any aggregation of troops of the line, 

which does not itself constitute a tactical unit, Thus 
a brigade, serving by itself, would simply be desig- 
nated as a brigade, as it is entirely composed of a sin- 
gle arm, but when it has cavalry, artillery or en- 
gineers attached, it would be called a "detachment" 
of the division to which the entire command belongs. 
In our service, however, no uniform practice has been 
prescribed or followed. Frequently the officer com- 
manding a detachment when issuing orders to a 
mix(;d command, composed of his own and others 
temporarily attached, retains the official designation 
of his proper command. Numerous precedents could 
be quoted where such an order aa this would be 
headed "Headquarters 6th Infantry", "Headquar- 
ters, Fort Leavenworth Expedition" or simply 
"Easton". 

2. In foreign service dates are often abbre- 
viated, as 9-1-04, indicating the 9th day of the 1st 

month of the year 1901, but in our service the usual 
abbreviation is 8 Jan.. '04, and it should be so written. 
In naming a night, both days should be mentioned, 
thus: "night 19 ' 20 September". The words "noon" 
and "midnight" should be written. The hour and 
minute when the order is signed should be given 
after the date, 

3. The character of the order and its serial 
number are then stated. 

Xll-MARGI^ 

1. The ninrgin contains the distribution of 
troops in the order of march. It is that part of the 
order which is iirst considered in its preparation and 
should be carefully tested to see that no part of the 
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command has been forgotten and not provided for. 
It is divided into paragraphs corresponding to what- 
ever important parts the command is divided into, as 
"independent cavahr". "advance guard", etc 

2. After getting into its "order of march", if 
the command encounters the enemy or halts for the 
day, the orders issued at such times, and covering the 
same troops exactly, may omit the distribution of 
troops in the margin as unnecessary. 

3: In naming tactical organizations it is im- 
portant to follow a uniform rule. For this purpose 
ordinary abbreviations are selected and retained, so 
that there may be no possibility of a mistake! In 
naming organizations from which a portion is de- 
tached the rule has recently been chwiged. Formerly 
the organizatira was mentioned by its proper desig- 
nation, followed by the word "Less" with the name 
of the portion to be excepted. Thus ",1st Cavalry,, 
less one squadron", was the form to indicate a regi- 
ment complete except one squadron. If half or more 
of the regiment were absent the smaller unit would 
be given firet, thus, "1st Squadron, 1st Cavalry*!, 
and no exception was stated. In the Field Service 
Regulations this method is followed. 

At present a new method has been adopted which 
is to name the exact portion of an organization which 
is present without noting what is absent. Thus in the 
first ease cited, we would say ' '1st tavalry. Head- 
quarters, 1st and 3rd Squadrons", . If only one troop 
of the regiment were absent, we would add | 3rd 
Squadron to the above, which would be stated in 
abbreviated form "1st Cav. Hdqrs. 1. 2. I 3. 
Sqd'ns". In designating battalions of infantry 
and ^tillery Roman numerals are used, and in giv- 
ing squadrons, Arabic numerals are used. 

4. In the advance guard in the example it is to be 
observed that the 1st battalion of the in^ntry regi'^ 
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ment is mentioned by name, while the two remaining 
battalions are marching in the main body. 

Ordinarily this detachment would be made by 
the colonel of the regiment, who in this case, com- 
mands the entire force and consequently designates 
the advance guard battalion by name. 

If however a general officer were commanding 
he would leave such a matter of detail to the colonel 
and the order would read "one battalion" and not 
'■first battalion. " This principle is followed through- 
out all grades of command, the rule being that it is 
unwise tO' interfere with the initiative of subordinates 
in matters concerning which the latter have the 
best information. 

5. Iliis principle applies to all arms of the service 
and a scrupulous observance of it is more important 
than it is sometimes recognized to be. A subordi- 
nate who IS continually deprived of his pren^tives 
or discretion is at the same time relieved of all re- 
sponsibility for results. Higher authority is very 
likely to make mistakes of judgment about matters 
concerning which subordinates are in positions afford- 
ing them superior opportunities for gaining accurate 
knowledge. Subordinates are not responsible for re- 
sults when deprived of all discretion in selecting 
tools. If never called upon to exercise independent 
judgment or discretion, they become incapable of do- 
ing .so and lean heavily upon their superiors for spe- 
cific instructions as to every detail. Such a system 
soon exercises a very demoralizing influence upon an 
army. Notwithstanding this fact, the principle 
above discussed is too often "more honored in the 
breach' than in the observance." 

6. An important consideration is to preserve 
the integrity of the tactical nnits as far as possible. 
On this account a battaition of infantry was selected 
as an advance guard, notwithstanding it might have 
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been a trifle too large or too small. It would, for 
instance, be unusual to put three or five companies 
in an advance guard. 

7. Engineers were assigned to the advance guard 
in order that they might get to work at an early- 
moment. 

8. Troops of the Medical department are usually 
assigned to the rear of the main body, but in expec- 
tation of an action a proper proportion of them would 
march with the advance guard. 

9. In explanation of the fact that no commander 
was dcaift-nated for the mLxin body, it may be said 
that the main body should ordinarily be looked upon in 
the light of a reserve in the hands of the commander 
of the whole force who rides at it^ hend. In such a 
case the duties of a separate commander would be 
nominal. It would be permitted to the officer at the 
head of the main body, however, to rctnilnte the p^ce, 
to order halts and rests, but all independence on his 
part \vould cease as soon as he had reported with the 
command on the field. 

10. Artillery is placed sufficiently far to the rear 
to Insure its safety in case of sudden attack. There 
are mnny positions affording perfect cover for the 
enemy's infantry along the line of march and the op- 
portunities for 'the usu of artillery are few until 
open country is reached, When an enemy is encoun- 
tered it is better to engage him at a distance than to 
place the artillery in danger from his skirmishers. 

XI1-B0DY OF fflDK 
Paragraph I . 

1. A large number of reconnaissance reports were 

received, some widely conflicting, others vague and 
improbable. On receiving orders "to proceed to Port 
Leavenworth and seize the bridge over the Missouri 

river at that place", one of your first duties was to 
sift these reports and to formulate a statement which 
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was so brief, so plain and so well substantiated as to 
give the clearest idea you could of the strength, posi- 
tion and intentions of the enemy. Having formulated 
a statement giving aU the reliable information in 
your possession, you incorporated it, where it be- 
longed, in the first paragraph of the order. 

2. jFVom this paragraph it is reiisonable to infer 
that the enemy may be advancing on Fort Leaven- 
worth, because his cavalry is between that place and 
his main body. That he is in considerable force is 
indicated by his having artillery with his infantry. 
He has been seen at 1 p. m. to-day to be in camp on 
the Platte river, and because oif the time of day and 
his distance a.wtty, also because you know that there 
are no good camping places between the Platte and 
the Missouri rivers, you can conclude that he will 
probably not march on Fort; Leavenworth, if at all, 
before tOrmorrow. ■ 

3. Even when the commander, lacking satisfac- 
tory reports or accurate knowledge, is unable to give 
definite information of the enemy, a statement of 
what seems to him moat probable, based on the best 
information he has, deserves a place in the order, 
but- it should be stated only as a belief or probability 
^nd not ae a positive fact. 

4. If you had no definite knowledge, the infor- 
mation concerning the enemy might, for instance, 
have been stated in some such torm as this: "From 
reports received it seems probable that the enemy in- 
tends such a move" or "The enemy appears to be in 
such a position." Such conclusions, to be of value, 
must be based on a system of reports, which requires 
a free commimication with all the fractions of a com- 
mand and an effident service of information. 

5. It may sometimes happen that a subordinate 
has no other information of the enen^ than that con- 
veyed in instructions received from aup^nu}r authority. 
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In such cases, the first paragraph of his order may 

contain information of the, enemy in the exact lan- 
guage of his instructions. 

6. It is a retniarkable fact that information con- 
cerning the enemy was omitted from some 
of the most important orders of the Civil 
War, which perhaps may justify the conclusion 
that scouting and reconnaissance were too often de- 
fective and also that the absence of good maps and 
the peculiar character of the theater of operations 
made it impossible to locate the enemy until he was 
actually encountered. 

7. The provisions of paragraph 2 alone convey 
little knowledge, but when read in conjunction with 
the preceding* parag^ph, the subordinate ia able to 
gather a sufficient idea of the general plan to use his 
judgment intelligently. 

8. It has already been indicated, and will be 
further explained below, why it is unwise to include 
too much detail of plans in orders, but it is essential 
to disclose sufficient to enable subordinates to conduct 
themselves intelligently. Otherwise they might 
jeopardize the success of plans by slavish and unin- 
telligent adherence to inappropriate orders— orders, 
for example, which had been based on incorrect in- 
formation of the enemy. Under such circumstances 
subordinates are justified in using their discretion in 
obeying the most positive order; that is to say, when 
it has become perfectly evident that the order has been 
based on erroneous ideas as to the strength, position, 
movements or intentions of the enemy. 

9. One of the points of contention in the Fitz- 
John Porter case was tiiat the orders of General Pope 
were based on an erroneous idea of the position of 
Longstreet's corps, and the claim was made that Por- 
ter performed a decidedly meritorious act in failing 
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to obey the order. At the battle of Woerth the 
Crown Prince, who was not on the field and conse- 
quently not famiUar with the exact state of affairs, 
gave orders to break off the action, but his orders 
were not carried out because the commanders on the 
field thought that the action had progressed so far as 
to make snch a thing- inadv!sab]e. 

10. As to the special instructions you have re- 
ceived you have concluded it best to keep them out 
of the written order, although good reasons can be 
given for including them. The general rule is to 
communicate only so much as may enable your sub- 
ordinates to carry out the operations in hand. In 
this ease you simply have given a general direction 
to the march and are thus able to discount the effect 
of any failure or change of plans. Nevertheless, you 
may have consulted with the engineer officer with 
regard to the special work of his detachment, and 
with the cavalry commander with regard to the dis- 
tance and extent of his operations which would be 
beyond your immediate supervision. Otherwise none 
need have been informed of your instructions or in- 
tentions except the staff. 

11. It would have been unwise to give any de- 
tailed plans for operating at the bridge itself.. This 
takes into acs;ount matters that can only be settled 
when you arrive on the ground. In many cases your 
best-formed plans may be modified and you cannot 
even be certain of reaching the river without an en- 
gagement. An attempt to prescribe beforehand what 
the troops shall do at a certain time is looking too 
far into the future. It would also enable the enemy 
to adopt measures especially designed to prevent the 
execution of your purpose, should he be fortunate 
enough to get hold of a copy of your order in any 
way. 

12. Although your instructions point out in this 
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case the single obj ective of the bridge, you might have 
received orders covering sevend alternatives and de- 
tailing your movements for several days. Such 
things would of course have been kept to yourself. 

13. The best road should be used even if it is a 
trifle longer. On a highway you could march in 
column of squads or fours, while on side roads you 
would probably be limited to a column of twos. High- 
roads would also probably be in better repair; . on 
country roads you are more likely to iind bad places 
which delay the march. Reasons for using a number 
of roads appYy to a large command and not to a small 
column Jike tliis. 

Paragraph 3 

14. This paragraph is divided into lettered sub- 
heads. It is customary to put the most important 

dispositions first in an order for an attack, and ac- 
cording to the order of miffching in an order for a 
march. 

(a) 

15. Regarding the use of cavalry, it may be 
stated in general terms that as much cavah-j- as pos- 
sible should be actively employed. Under this rule 
nearly all of your cavalry should be placed between 
your command and the enemy, whenever the ground 
admits of its use. - 

16. It is easy to imagine conditions where cav- 
alry would be placed in rear of your column, as in 
momtamouB eomi>nf. In such a case, where you 
expect to enter an open country very soon, a part of 
the cavalry might be at the rear of the infantry of 
the advaiice guard. 

17. In the present case you have a compara- 
tively open country where cavalry may be used as a 
part of the advance guard or independently. There 
are good reasonrfor both. If you had a relatively 
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weak force of cavalry, you could not give it much in- 
pendence of action. If you expected an en^gement 
each moment you would not send it far away. 

18. Here you have a fair-sized force and it - 
should be used independently for the following rea- 
sons: it should not lie tied to the infiintry. be- 
cause its rate of march is greater and it would 
gain considerably in a march of this length; if you 
give thie cavalry to the advance guard commander, 
that officer would be enclined to use it in the restrict- 
ed service of securing the safety of the column, and 
not in the broader and more appropriate duty of re- 
connaissance; when the independent cavalry meets 
the hostile cavalry, it can maneuver so as to engage 
the latter to the best advantage, because neither the 
direction of its advance nor of its retreat is obliga- 
tory, not being tied to the advance guard or to Its 
commander. 

For instance, suppose a squadron of the enemy 
should appear in the direction of Kickapoo, the in- 
d^ndent cavalry commander would be free to con- 
centrate and attack it, while if tied to the command 
he could not do so. In addition to the above the 
cavaby commander gets his orders direct from you 
without having them filtered through the minds of 
intermediate commanders, and the advance guard 
commander knows that he must take measures for ' 
the protection of the column, without assistance from 
the cavalry, being thus thrown on his mettle at all 
times. 

19. Small detachments are, however, made from 
the cavalry for various purposes. These details 
should be confined to the smallest limits iiossible in 
order to save the eavah-j' from one of the worst 
abuses. The following would be sufficient: for main- 
taining order in the trtun, a few troopei's whose 
horses were not in good condition, could be detailed 



by the cavalry commander; for the advance guard 

four troopers; as orderlies, a non-commissioned 
officer and eight troopers. 

(b) 

20. Ordinarily each ofBcer would regulate his 
distances according to circamstances. In the case 
before ns, the Commander was supposed to command 
the main body and designated an hour for starting. 
Although it is strictly, a part of the duty 
of the advance guard to take its proper position 
it is not unusual to prescribe the distance at which it 
would precede the main body. In fixing this dis- 
tance a wide latitude is permitted owing to the great 
variety of circumstances and conditions which may 
be encountered soon; the country is full of defensive 
positions where a small force could delay another for 
a long time, or the reverse. If the main body is 
eight hundred yards in rear of the advance guard an 
order could be sent to tiie rear and the artOlery could 
be brought up at a trot in ten minutes, or the leading 
companies of the main body could be brought up in 
about the same time. These considerations led to the 
use of that distance in this particular case. 

21. It is not sufficient to prescribe that the com- 
mand will start at a certain hour. The troops would 
be camped over a eonsidei-able area, depending upon 
the size of the force. Before marching, it is neces- 
sary for them to' get into the proper order of march, 
but as it is always desirable to avoid wasting time, it 
is not usual to consume any in regularly forming the 
column in a formal manner. If all marched at the 
same moment, however, some would be too late and 
sonlfe too early to fall into the column in proper order. 
To avoid delay and confunon, it is customary to des- 
ignate an "Initial Point" or place which a certain 
part of the column will leave at a fixed time. This 
point might be given as the pcnnt of departure of the 
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advance guard, in which case the main body would 
have its distance given, or it might bo the point at 
which the head of the main body would start, in 
which case the orders should state the distance at 
which the advance guard would precede the main 
body. The various fractions of the command can 
then calculate the time when It will be necessary 
to leavfi their camps or bivouacs in order to take 
their proper positions, and follow promptly as the 
column forms while marching away. 

22. To afford sufficient room for all parts of the 
command, it is generally, advisable to designate an 
initial point a short distance in advance of the main 
part of the camp or bivouac. In this order the "In- 
itial Point" is the eastern edge of Easton, which the 
head of the main body Is supposed to leave at 6:00 a. 
m. 

23. The duties of the several fractions of the 
command are not specified in detail. They are merely 
given a general direction in order that subsequent 
developments may shape themselves, but the cavalry, 
which is somewhat out of hand, iS limited in its move- 
ment. Commanders of advance guard and cavalry 
are not told how to march their commands. The or- 
der of march of the main body is given and the name 
of its commander is omitted, because as elsewhere 
stated it is supposed to be under your immediate 
command. All other details are left to the subor- 
dinate commanders. 

24. In considering the disposition of the train 

numerous alternatives are presented. It may follow 
the main body; it may move with trains of the entire 
army; it may remain at Easton; it may follow to a 
certain point and stop there to await orders. 

25. The last disposition seems to be the best. 
Thetrain is ordered to "Frenchman's' ' where it may be 
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h°Id at the cross-roads, ready to march in any direc- 
tion. It is near enough to receive orders quickly. It 
will not be in the way if yon are defeated. It can 
join you easily, when sent for, at your camp for the 
night. Its location points to a general principle for 
the disposition of a large train. 

26. As^far as guarding the train is concerned, 
a detail is made to preserve order only. There is 
tisually a sufficient number of men with the train to 
protect it from any small enterprises of the enemy. 

Paragraph 5 

.Under ordinOTy conditions the commander 

rides out to the front. His object in going there is 
* to form his estimate of the situation and not to inter- 
fere with the commander of the advance guard, 
to make his plans in good time and to send his orders 
to the rear. Ordinarily he would not ride with the 
advance cavalry and it would not be' necessary for 
him to start oat with the advance guard. It would 
be better for him to remain at Easton until all the 
troops have left It is a good idea for a commander 
to see his command march by him each day, after 
the manner of an informal review. For these reasons 
the last paragraph was written as it is. 

XIV— EIDING 

The Ending should be authenticated in the usual 
way either by the signature of the officer in com- 
mand, by his chief of staff or by some other author- 
ized staif officer, A practice in other armies, which 
has also been partially adopted by our chief of staff, 
is to sign the snmame only. 

XV— NOTATION OF METHOD Of BSIE 

The Notation should always be appended, at the 
lower left-hand comer, and on a level with the 
signature, showing how the orders were issLied and 
to whom the copies have been furnished. This 
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order announces that it has been "Dictated to adju- 
tants, battery commander, etc. 

XV-GENERAL REMARKS 

1. Ordinary abbreviations are used in the cap- 
tion, margin, ending and notation, but no abbrevia- 
tions whatever should be made in the body of the 
order except a. m., and p. m., for morning, and 
evening. Abbreviations of tactical units and arms 
of the service should be begun with capital letters. 

2. A road is always designated by naming several 
places along its line, such as the LEAVENWORTH- 
LOWEMONT-ATCHISON pike. 

8. It is very ' important that the names of per- 
sons and places should be correctly understood when 
they appear in the body of an order. For this reason 
it is advisable to, emphasize proper names by insert- 
ing them in CAPITAL letters. When wri'tinf.'," orders 
by hand, proper names should be printed out in 
capitals in tirder to guard against indistinct or illegi- 
ble hand-writing. It will often be a useful precau- 
tion to give, in parenthesis, immediately following 
them,' the phonetic spelling of the local pronunciation 
of proper names;'for example: duqttesne (Dewkane), 
SAULT (Soo), OPEQUON (Opeckan). Such a simple 
word as Antietam has been mistaken for Anty Tarn. 

4. A standard map is usually furnished by the 
general staff. In case names are used which ai'e not 
on the map in general use, areference should be made 
to the map on which they are to be found. When 
several names are alike in a neigi^borhood they must 
be located by reference to Other points. Thus in the 
Atlanta campaign there were two places designated 
as Howell's Mills, one on Peach Tree Creek and the 
other on Nancy's Creek, about two miles apart. A 
misunderstanding as to these points caused a wide 
gap in General Sherman's lines closing on Atlanta, 
which might have caused serious results. 
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5. No provision was made in this order for 
guarding the flanks as the cavalry could be counted 
upon to attend to this. Though there be several 
parallel roads, a command of this size can protect 
its iianks better by keeping together than by making 
detachments. 

6. When we begin to consider the distances 
which would be occupied on the road by this com- 
mand, disposed in the usual manner, and find how 
great they are in comparison with the actual length 
of the column closed up, the question naturally occurs 
whether thls is not a case where one of the subdi- 
visions of the advance guard may be dispensed with. 
As we decrease the size of an advance guard, it is 
evident that we will sooner or later reach such a 
case. In this instance it might appear that the 
safety of the command would be better secured by 
leaving out the reserve of the advance guard, but this 
is a matter ior the a(lv;mce guard commandoi- to 
decide and it was therefore omitted from the order. 

7. The question of the necessity for a rear guard' 
naturally arises. In a forward march the duties of a 
rear guard are insignificant, and as the train was 
disposed of by halting it at Frenchman's It is thought 
that a detachment for the purpose of guarding it was 
not necessary. 

8. Peculiar and exceptional circumstances might 
possibly arise, justifying the prescribing in orders, 
especially with small commands, the amounts of am- 
munition, rations and forage to be carried, but in 
well-regulated, well-instructed, experienced com- 
mands, all such provisions would ordinarily be omitted 
from orders for the movement of troops. Similarly 
all matters pertaining to the domain of drill, instruc- 
tion and discipline would be excluded. Whenever it 
becomes necessary, all. such matters can be covered 
in verbal instructions, or preferably in separate 
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orders (general or special) , circulars or letters of in- 
struction. 

9. It should be borne in mind tliat ordinary ex- 
ertion^ of troops ere' alone considered in this order. 
In the usual course of events the command would not 
be expected to march before morning. Night marches 
are exceptional, are not" easily executed, and take 
more time than marches by day. They are never 
made, except for specific reasons or purposes. The 
time of starting is therefore fixed at 6 a. m. when it; 
is broad daylight. 

10. . An important point for all commanders to 
bear in mind, in the preparation of orders, is that the 
situation must be accepted as it is prescribed in their; 
instructions, from superior authority. Whether the 
view of the situation, which has evidently inspired 
the instructions received, is lo^dfal or not, is hardly a 
question to be worried about by a right minded sub- 
ordinate. He must also try to avoid conjuring up: 
difficulties outside of the situation which is placed 
before him. He should think of his own obligations 
alone and not bother about those properly resting 
upon others. These peculiarities were so hif^hly de- 
veloped in an otherwise excellent corps commander 
as to cause General Grant to justify his being relieved 
on the field. 
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1, Closely connected with the subject of Orders 
is that of information of the enemy, because upon 
this depends the correctness of the whole. This in- 
formation may be obtained from a variety of sources, 
among which would be higher authority, neigh- 
boring- troops, spies, but -principally the reports 
of small parties which send in their observations" 
from many points at the same time. These ad- 
vanced detachments have the daiible duty of collect- 
ing information and of transmitting it promptly. It 
is with the latter subject we are principally interested 
now, because the entire work is valueless unless the 
information is quickly and accurately transmitted to 
the highest authority. It is sent in the form of mes- 
sages written on regulation blanks, which are folded 
once and fit envdopes which are provided. (See 
Appendix II). 

2. The address is written briefly, as 

Commandmg General, 

1st Army Corps. 

The sender fills in t^e hour and minute of dis- 
patch and indicates the rate of travel by, * for a gait 
of six miles per hour, the trot and walk alternating; 
** for a rate of eight mfles per hour, or a continuous 
trot; *•* for a gait of twelve miles per hour, or aa 
fast as is consistent with the powers of the horse. 

It is usual to leave tiie envelope open in order 
that commanders along the line of the messen- 



—so- 
gers' routes may read the contents. If desirable 
that the contents be unknown, the envelope should- 
be marked "personal". 

The receiver Alls in the time of receipt and re- 
turns the envelope to the messenger. 

3. In the message blank, the heading "Sending 
Detachment" should be filled in with the name of 
the body of troops with which the writer is oh duty, 
as "Picket of Company A, 20th U. S. Infantry," 
or "Officers' Patrol, 7th Cavalry". 

If several messages are sent during the day 
from the same source to the same person they should 
be numbered consecutively below the heading ' Send- 
ing Detachment". 

A message which does not give the place and 
hour is usually of no value. The .signature should 
simply be the writer's surname and rank. 

For the use of staff officers, blocks with carbon- 
ized paper are recommended. 

4. The messonre or diapatdt resembles a teles^m 
in its clearness and brevity and in the absence of 
official formalities. 

5. The utmost care should be observed in its 
preparation, rememberingr that/acte are wanted and 
that they must be clearly separated from what has 
been surmised or received at second hand. The' 
source of information should be given and the rea- 
sons for surmises. 

- 6. Mostof the rules adopted in the interest of the 
clearness and brevity of orders apply to messages. 

7. Remembering the importance of an exact 
knowledge of the situation, it is the duiy of those^ 
who are charged with reconnaissance work to report 
frequently and fully. As these messages, from many 
points, are to be considered as a whole, it wifi be 
frequently as important to report where the enemy is 
not as where he is, if the aspect changes or remains 



the same, if previous information is confirmed or 
not. 

The accurate statement of numbers, time and 

place is valuable. The arms of the service observed 
will be the basis for important deductions as to 
the size and intentions of a force. For instance, the 
information that infantry was in fi-ont was sufficient 
to stop the last advance of Lee at Appomattox be- 
cause Lee then knew that he was no longer opposed 
by a delaying force of cavalry, and that if a small 
body of infantry could get there the probabilities 
Were that a large force of the same arm was at hand. 
Exact information as to the commands of the enemy 
observed, will permit a commander, who has studied 
1;he organization of the enemy, to make deductions as 
to the distribution of forces and the numbers in his 
front. 

If a subordinate is well informed of the inten- 
tions of his superiors he will be better able to select 
the class of information that is needed. 

Too much information should not be forwarded 
and great care should be observed in deciding upon 

what is really important. A message which explains 
the situation clearly and enables a conclusive decision 
to be reached, is what is wanted. Meckel says that 

"a consciousness of duty well done is the best guar- 
antee for the contents of a message or report". 

The light itself gives the best opportunity for 
judging the situation. The commander must there- 
fore be kept continually informed by messages from 
the troops engaged. This was so persistently ignored 
during the Civil War that General Grant concluded 
that it was impossible to secure information in the 
ordinary way so he was in the habit of sending staff 
officers with details of orderlies to important points, 
with orders to keep him informed. Napoleon kept 
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a number of' his best young generals at his head- 
quarters for similar duties and each, was provided 
with a dozen horses. 

8. , In urgent cases it is necessan' to send in- 
formation not only to the next snperior, but ailao to 
higher commanders, as well as to ncifchborinj^ troops. 
A message sent thus to seveiral authorities should 
have the fact noted upon each copy sent. An omis- 
sion to send a message to the ordinary recipient 
should be repaired and explained at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

9. The back of the message blank is ruled in 
squares so that it may be used to make a simple 
sketch of positions, roads or other features of impor- 
tance. The sketch gives a graphic representation of 
things which it sometimes takes long to describe. It 
may not only save time but add to the clenrness of a 
writlon report even when it is defective in technical 
skill and roughly executed. 

10. The field message is then a brief communi- 
cation which passes from one part to another ol an 
army on service. It is entirely different from the 
report, which is a more elaborate statement prepared 
at leisure, giving a complete narrative of a campaign, 
battle or other important event. This distinction 
should be clearly defined, as it has not always been 
observed in our service. It has been customary to 
use the word report to cover both terms. 

11. Many of our records are full of reports of 
over-whelming forces of the enemy, of uniform valor 
on the part of the writer, indiscriminate praise of 
subordinates and loud calls for reinforcements. This 
tendency to magnify the size of an enemy, to call a 
defeat a victory, and to a^vard perfunctory praise, is 
perhaps natural, but it is reprehensible in official 
communications. Such information is of course val- 
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ueless to a commander who looks for thk ekact trutii 
from his subordinates. 

12. At the headquarters of each command a 
war diary is kept in which a complete record is made 
as soon as possible. At the main headquarters an 
officer is charged with this duty alone. 



How Issued and Transmitted 



1, Orders may be issued either verbally or iii 
writing. The difficulty of providing a large number 
of copies on short notice makes the latter method 
difficult to use in the field. When a definite hour 
can be fixed, representatives of the different organi- 
zations should be assembled, the orders dictated 
by a siali' officer and written out by those sent 
to receive them. Such an assembly may be made 
at the close of a day's march, in the evening and 
even in the morninp: just before starting out. The 
custom' of XsLiioIi'on \v;iri to take his rest early in the 
night and to wtike sometime after midnight, when 
most of the reports from distant points had been re- 
ceived, and to spend the balance of the night in 
visiting troops, reconhoitering and issuing his orders 
for the day. 

2. Verbal orders may be given directly pr by 
messenger.' They may be issued directly when the 
necessary officers to receive them can be assembled to 
hear them, in which case they should be dic- 
tated and written down, if of miy length. For simple 
details or a single service, a verbal 'order may be re- 
duced to a word of command, 

S. The danger of issuing the verbal order directly 
has many examples in history. Tbere are ten dif- 
ferent versions of the \'erfcal order.s of Napoleon to 
Grouchy when the latter was detached to pur^e the 
Prussians in the Waterloo Campaign. 

At Shiloh General Lewis Wallace was six miles 
away and was personally ordered to hold himself in 
readiness to move to reinforce the main army. Gen- 
eral Grant says that he sent him a "verbal order to 



march by the road nearest the river. General Wal- 
lace says that the order he received was to join the 
right of the army. The marches and counter- 
marches of the division in obeying the two versions 
of the order kept the command out of action on the 
first day, when its presence would have heen de- 
cisive. 

At Fair Oaks in 1862, General J. E. Johnston 
seems to have had a good opportunity to destroy a 
portion of MeClellan's army. His orders to Long- 
ptreet and D. H. Hi/i, who were to make the main at- 
,l;ack, were given verbally. General Johnston's own 
account of them is contradictory and he has left no 
record of what they were. It is certain however, 
that Longstreet did not execute them as intended, 
that he took the wrong road and that the lack of de-. 
cisive results was due to this fact. Johnston's action 
was probably due to the realizing sense that he was 
himself to blame in not making himself understood. 

At Spring Hill, before the battle of Franklin, 
General Hood has claimed that General Cheatham did 
not obey a positive verbal order to attack the Fed- 
erals. General Cheatham has, with equal earnest- 
ness, denied that such an order was ever given. 
Great events and several military reputations de- 
pended upon that small point. 

4. Verbal orders delivered by messenger should 
be avoided as much as possible. In matters of impor- 
tance they should be used only under urgent necess- 
ity. Bearing in mind that there is always a possibil- 
ity of controversy as to their purport, such orders 
should not contain more than one well-determined 
point, -as "the division will march to the village of 
X". The bearer of a verbal order should repeat it 
correctly before going away. 

5. Orders and messages are transmitted, when 
the person to whom they are addressed is not present. 
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by messenger, or by some of the methods employed 
by the Signal Corps. 

6. VerymuchdependsuponthecorrectaniJ rapid 
expedition of orders, almost as much as upon their 
being well drawn up. Great dif^asters and difficul- 
ties may arise through false transmission or by a 
mistake that is of little importance in itself. 

7, When the subject is important and the way 
insecure it is well to employ several means of trans- 
mittal. 

In 1807 the capture of the officer charged with 
the orders to Bernadotte delayed the arrival of his 
corps two days and kept him out. of the battle of Ey- 
lau, which was indecisive for this reason. So often 
did this occur in Napoleon's campaig:ns that he sent 
almost all hig orders in cypher by several routes. 

In the advance from Beaumon r in the Waterloo 
Campaign the center column composed of half of the 
army was delayed several hours by the failure of the 
leading corps to move. Vandamme was without or- 
ders because the single officer who bore them had 
fallen on the way. This delay was one of the causes 
of the failure of the campaign, and is generally 
ascribed to the inexperience of Marshal Soult as Chief 
of Staff. The same cdi-elessness characterized all the 
communications with Grouchy during the campaign,, 
and was largely responsible for the wanderings of 
D'Erlon's Corps between Ligny and Quatre Bras, 
which was another of the fatal mistakes of that time. 

S. Copies of written orders are always sent to 
higher authority whenever they involve the carrying 
out of, instructions or orders previously received 
from that source. 

9. Rapid transmission, when the signal corps is 
not available, and when the distances are considera- 
ble, will be secured by small detachments placed as 
relays at proper intervals. 



APPENDIX I. 



FIELD ORDERS, ) 
No'. 1. ) 
TROOPS . 



1 . Independent 



Cavalry; 



5th Cav, 



nrr 

1st 



Sqd'n 



2 



Advance 

■ WSJ 

4 troopers 
5th 
6th Inf. 

4a.t..J 
1-.. 



auard ; 
. B. 

1st Sqd'n 
Cav. 
B'^lf n. 



3. Main Body : 
' 'in oi'ueF 
1 n . G . 0 . 8 



"of march; 
troopers 1st 
Sqd'n 5th Cav. 
6th Inf, II Batt'n. 
P. A. , 1st Battery . 
6th Inf. Ill Batt'n. 
Det . let Field Hosp. 



DETACHMENT, 1st DIV . , 1st ARMY CORPS, 
CAMP AT EASTON, KANSAS, 

19 Sept. , '05, 3 p. m. 



1. Cavalry patrols of the enemy have 
been "jCTii L^ajl uf- ^ i e MISSOURI river. 
His Infantry and artillery are re- 
ported one day's march east of PORT 
LKAVENWORTH. Our main body is at 
WINCHESTER 8 miles west of EASTON. 

2. The dstachment will march tomor- 
row tOwa Jd F e W T MA VENWORTH . 

3. (a) The indeper.iont cavalry will 
move at 5.30 a . m., -i j^ Uiu BAaTON - 
F-"-'n' -AN'S-PC"" '■iP*"'""'VORTH road. 

ri' 1 nd will 'send patrols to the 
eastward. 

(b) The advance guard .will precede 
the main boUy At 0- dlBlauce of 800 

yards . 

(c) The main body will march at 6 ' 
a. m. from Lli B e asLb rn exit of EASTON. 

4. The regimental .train will follow 
as far as l i UlLm i l l MAH ' 8 UBU orted by a 
few troopers. 



5. The detachment 
with the jjjalii bud^ 



commander will be 
TUT Lll ^ e c : m. and 



after that with the advance guard. 



Dictated to Adjutants, 
Battery Commander, Com- 
mander of Engineers, and Staff. 

Copy to Dlv. Com'dr, by Lt. B 



A.,. 

Colonel, 6th Infantry., 



APPENDIX II. 

Following are eampleB of ttie message blank an<I envelope, 
redneed: 



Skhhinb 
Dbtaghidst. 


LoctTIOK. 




Mopjth: 


Hbs. MlH. 
9u m. or p. m. 














HeoelTed. 









To 



6^2 inchee. 



TO 







Ratb op Speed 





lliSaameiope irlll be retoned-to bearer. 



Inches. 



APPENDIX III 
FOLLOWraG ARE MODEl^ OP SOME OP THE MOST 
COHMON FOBMB OF OBDEBS 
moth:' 

An effort has beep made tihzoi%hoat this lecture to shoV. 
the importance of excluding details w fcr as possible from 

field orders. The simplicity of the case selected made It a fit 
example. In a model however, which is designed to cover 
a general case, it is necessary to snpply instruutiona in much 
more detail, as win be foimd In the followliig: 

I. QKDERFOBA MOVEMENT TO THE FHO^T. 



Field Orders 
Namber ( ). 

TBOOPS: 

1. Adna/nee Ouard, 
(name of commaiider 
and troops). 



2. Main Body, in or- 
der of march, (gener- 
ally ag follows: 

Cavalry as messengers, 

Infantry, 

Artillery, 

Infantry, 

Machine gnn detach- 
ment, 
Engineers, 

Field Hospital troops.) 

S. Right (or left) 
Fkmk Qvardf (name of 
commander kbA 
troops). 



Maimer of commnntoa- 
ting tihe order. 



Official designation of issuing offi- 
cer's command. 

Place, Date, Hour. 

1. Iv^mtMUon of the enemg and 
of our supporting fropps. 

2. OtdecHve of As movement^ 
(stated m general terms). 

8. (_Disp09ttioa troops.) 

(a) Orders for the advance guard 
[distance at which it shonld jjre- 

cede main body or place and time 
of departure (when not prescribed 
for main body instead), road, ex- 
lent of security and information 
service to be r6quired,any special 
mission]. 

(b) Ord^s for the main body 
(distance from advance gnatd or 
fidt^ pa&at and time of departare) . 

(C) Orders for fiank giiard, 
[dinilar toCaiwhen required, espe- 
cial attention being given to reoonT 
naissance. When neeessary indi- 
cate where the flant guard leaves 
the main column]. 

(d) Orders for lite outposts, 
Chow they enter the column on 
being relieved). 

i. Orders for the regimental train 
(escort, distance in rear and desti- 
nation when dUferent firom that of 
mainbo47). 

5. Tfaee ^ . eoBwnondcf, (or 
wbere to send reports). 

Kgnatnre. 
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If the Ciivalry is used independently, instead of being at- 
tached to Llie advanue guard, it should appear iit the beginning 
of paragrapli 1 of the margin as follows; Independent Cavalry 
(name of commander and troopej. Paragraphs, (a) of the 
body of the order will then read: 

3. (a) Orders for independent cavalry (hoar and place of 
departure, direction of moroh, extent of security and infor- 
mation eervice required, special mUslon^ 

In this case sufficient cavalry would be attached to the 
advance guard to secure It from surprise. 

Paragraph 3 (d) will be omitted in case it la not appli- 
cable. 

A certain hour may be fixed for the main body to stort, or 
the distance atwhioh It 1b to follow the advance guard may be 
preaorlbed. In the latter ease, it ie neoesBary to designate the 
tline at which the advance guard shaU start. A principle of 
minor taotlca requires that the advance guard shall generally 
regulate its advance on the movemeute of the main body, and 
in small commands wliere there would be no difflculty in 
keeping contact with the main body, this rule usnaliy gov- 
erns. But when the advance guard is very large or moves a 
very considerable distance in advance of the main body (some' 
times one day's matoh^ the main body would not be expected 
to regulate its progress on that of ihe advance guard, 

Sometimes the main body and the advance guard start 
from different rendezvous, far apart and not in sight of each 
other. In such cases, and also when the advance guard is 
very large, it ia better to arrange to start both the advance 
guard and the main body by prescribing a definite time of 
starting for each. 

The two paragraphs regulating the movements of the ad- 
vance guard and the main body should never be inconsis- 
tent. 

"Train'' is a general term which describes all the trans- 
portation attached directly to troops and differs in this from 
the "ammunition or supply column" who&e wagon^^ are unired 
into independentuiiits. The "train" is divided into ' lighfand 
"regimental". The former carries the esaentialrequisitesfor 
batSe and follows immediately after the troops to which it is 
attached. It consists of ammunition, medicine and tool carte 
and officers' led horses. It is not mentioned in the order. The 
latter (regimental train) consists of ration, baggage and cook 
wagons, which are united in each division under an officer and 
follow the troops at a greater or less distance and must be 
promptly distributed among the troops to whieh they belong 
upon arrival at the eiimp or bivouac. - At the bet^'iDuIng of an 
engagement Che regimental train milSD be halted ai once and 
faced to the rear. 



2. 
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OBCIIB FOB A BBTBEA.T. 



Field Orders 
Number ( ). 

troops: 

1, Advance Troops, 
[name of commander 
and troops). 

2. Main Body, m order 
of march, (generally 

, aa follows: 
Field Hospital. troops, 
Eiigineers, 
Infantry, 
Artillery, 
Infantry, 
Cavalry ). 

8. Rear Guard, (name 
of commander and 
troops; usually strong 
In cavalry, artillery 
and machine gona). 

4. Bight (or Iqft) Flank 
Ouofd, (name of oom- 
mander and troops). 



Official designation of issuing offi- 
cer's command. 

Place, Date, Hour. 

1. Information of the enemy and 
of oar supporting troops. 

a. MieHon of thi" comWiand, (plan 
of tlie commander). 

3. Orders for the regimentai (ratu, 
(place and time of departure, road 
and escort. Usually sent well In 
advance). 

4. {DiepoaiUon oftvoopt). 

(a) Orders for the advance 
troops, (place and time of departure, 
road, speoial instructions. Prepa- 
rations for destroying and obstruct- 
ing road). 

(b) Orders for the main body, 
(place and time of departure). 

(c) Or(7pi'fl fr,r the rear guard, 
[distance h-oiu iniiin body, or place 

■ and time of departure, examination 
of side roadj, dpeeial inRtruotions), 

(d) Orders for the flank guard, 
similar to : c j , 

(e) Orders /or outposts, (how and 
when withdrawn and joined to 
column). 

(5) Plaoe of the comrocmdw (or 
where to send reports). 



Manner of communicat- 
ing the order. 



Slgnatiire. 



remark: 

In a retreat che ferms "rig'ht" and "left" are used if the 
detstchnient -^^-ero facing Ihe enemy. The commander may 
either use the cavalry as "rear guai-d cavalry" under the or- 
ders of -the commander of the rear guard as In the case sup- 
posed o)- he mary keep it in hia own control. 



8. OBDBK POa AN' ADVANCE GUAHD. 



Official designation of issuing ofiQ - 
cer's command, (Advance Ooard ol 
auch a command). 

Place, Date, Honr. 

1. Information of the memy ftud 
of our supporting t i'oops. 

2. Mission of the advance guard, 

3. {Disposition of troops.) 

(a) Orders for the advance guard 
Cavalry, (place and time of depar- 
ture, load, service of fieonritf and 
informaUon, special mlidon). 

(b) Orders for thevangaard, (sim- 
ilar to (a). 

(c) Orders for tAe rewme, (dis- 
tance from vanguard or the place 
and time of departnre). 

(d) Orders for the JUmk guard^ . 
(similar to (a). 

(e) Orders for the outposts, (how 
and when withdrawn and joined to 
colamn). 

4. Orders for the regimetUal train. 

5. Place of commander (or where 
to send reports). 

Signature. 



Field Orders 
Komber ( ). 

TROOPS : 

1. 'Advance Ouard Cav- 
alry, (name of oom- 
mander and troops). 

2. Vangii.ard,{ name oi 
commander and 
troops). 

3. Reserne, in order of 
march, (ganeial^ as 
follows: 

Cavalry, 
Infantry- 
Artillery, 
Infonti7, 

Machine gnn detchm'nt 
Field HospitaltToops). 

4. B^ht (or L^)F%ank 
Chu^d, (nameotcaia- 
mander and troops). 

Manneff of-oommmiloa- 
Mng tite order. 

khkabe: 

The distribution of troops in tiie ma^n is not necessary 
In the order for a small force, in which case the body of 
the order woiiM contain all the details concerning the force. 

In case a ilanb guard is furnished from the main body it 
is best to detail the flank guard in the margin as above. On 
the other hand if the advance guard furnishes this force it 
would not be mentioned in the margin and the body of the 
order wonld oout^ Qie neoeasary infitracUons about sending 
it onb. 



4. OBDEB FOE A REAR GUARD. 



Field Orders 
Number ( ). 



Official deaig-nation of iseuing offi- 
cer's aommBnd. 

maee, Date, Honr. 



TJtoops : 

1, Reserve, in order of 
march, (general^ fw 
follows:' 

Field bospftol troops, 

Infantry , 
Artillery, 
Infantry, 

Mac'hine gnu detach- 
ment, 

Cavalry ae messengers. ) 

a. Rear giiMrd oanairg, 
(name of commander 

and troops). 

3. Right (or Ipft] flank 
guardi ^name of com- 
mander and troops). 



Manner of commnnlcat- 
ing order. 



1. Ii^trmatiim<^the enevtjr and 
of onr snpporUi^ tzoops. 

3. iRaalon <tf rwr guard. 

S. Orderefortheregfmmtaltraiii. 

4. (Diepoattion of troops.''. 

(a) Orders for reserve, {place and 
ticce of departure, places selected 
for defense, troops sent aJiead, dis- 
tance from malBDodynotdefinltely 
prescribed). 

(b) Orders for rearguard cavalry, 
(place and time of departare of sup- 
port, spedal oiden). 

(o) Ordenftirfiankgnard, (pia.ee 
and time of deps^tore, road.) 

5. Ptaae cf Ocmmatider, (or 
where bo send reports). 

fflgnatmje. 



BEHABK: 

The above case supposes that the rear party and support 
are composed of eavalrr which furnishes its own ontposc. If 
however it ia necessary to attach infantry to the support and 
rear party the distribatioii will be given in the margin under 
appropriate headings. 



6. SmOLH OBDHB FOB OUTPOSTS , 



Field Orders 
Number ( ). 



(The ddBbribwtion of 
troops is not given]. 



Manner ot oommunloat- 
Ingthe order. 



Of&cial designation of Issulngofil' 
oer'e command. 

Place, Date, Hour. 

1. iTtformaHon of the memy and 
of oiiraapportlnB|troopB,(po«ltlonof 
the main body oi the oommand) . 

a. DeHgnaUon of officer to com- 
mand oufposts and troops under his 
Qommana. 

8. Oeneral statement of tlie line 
to be ooov^d, (rarely divided into 
eeotlone In case of a detaohmenti 
plaoesto.be held or watched In a 
speoial way, oonduot In oase of ftt- 
taok). 

4. Orders for thoee troopa whlol^ 
are not aeslgned to the oatpoatfl) 
(arrangement of Interior guarda, 
point of aBaembly.) 

6. OrdarafOr the regimental troint 
(whether It aooompaniee the out- 
poat troops or not). 

a. ^ace qf the commander (or 
where to send reports). 

Signature. 



6. OBDBB FOB AH ATTACK BY A OOHHAHD WBHiB OM THE 
MARCH. 



Field Orders Official designation ai issuing 

Number j ). officer's command. 

(The distribntion o( Place, Date, Hour, 

troops is not given.) ,^ information of the 

enemy Bxidot oar supporting troope. 

2. Plan of (Ae commander (usual- 
lylndicating a flank to be attacked). 
The advance guard is* now informed 
that its functions as such have 
ceased. 

3. {Disposition of troops). 

(a) Order for attached machine 
gnna, (podtion, tai^t at beginning 
of Are). 

(b) Orders for the artillery, (first 
position, first target, geDerallj the 
riostQe artillery). 

(o) Orderafor the infantry, (indi- 
eatii^ the general means to be used 
In file secondary attack, spedflcally 

the direction and objective of Qie 
main attack; name of the officer 
charged with QiB main attack). 

(d) Orders for the reterve (giving 

troops and position). 

(e) Oitiers for the cavalry (amaXiy 
in force on one flaiik,,whlle the op- 
posite flank is covered hy patrols). 

4. Orders forthe aniinuniiion wa- 
gons, attached ammnnitlon columns 
and for the field hospital troops 
(when early provision can be made). 

B. Ordanfor the tegimmtal briUn. 

B. Fiaeeof the commoMdertwSBl- 
ly near the first position of the ax- 
unery). 

Manner of oommunicat- Signature, 
tng the order. 

BEMAEK. 

The distribution of troops is not given in the margin of 
this order as it already appears in the order of march. Ordi- 
narily [he disti-ibitlioii of troops is shown in marching orders 
only,' but it may be convenient to write in the margin a list 
JO the broops emplc^ed. . 
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7. ORDER FOR TAKINQ UP A PO.-ilTION" IK HEAI>I.VESS, 



Field Orders 

Niiinbor ( ), 

(The distribution oi 
tpoopi it not given). 



Mumer of oommunica- 
ting the order. 



Official designation of isaning of- 
floer's oommand. 

Place, Bate. Hour. 

1. Informutioii of the enemy and 
of our supporting troops. 

2^ Plav of the cmivmander, (point 
of assembly for the eommand; dis- 
soltttion of the order of march). 

8. (iMsposftton troops).' 

fa) Orderi for the Cavalry, 
(divided Into oontaot squadrons, or 
oonoentrated with standing BJid 
moving patPolB). 

(b) Orders for the artillery, fa 
position in readiness behind a posi- 
tion commanding f.he n«vei'al routes 
whi(!li may he uHcd hv Iho ejif my, 
entrench merits to be constructed; 
in some oases it may i>em&ln with 
the infantry). 

(o] Orders for the mooA^ne guni, 
(position, cover). 

(d) Orders for the Infant/ry (points 
outlinlnB; the positloii to be occu- 
pied, 1>uik being at point of aasem- 
bly under oove^. 

(o) Ordrrn for placing the i/uni- 
tion in a state of defense, (sections 
to be prepared by troops which are 
later to oocopy them; more dUB- 
calt tasks assigned to engineers). 

4. Orders for the ammunition 
wagonB, attached ammunUion ooi- 
umni and field hospital. ■ 

0, Orders for thereglmmtaltrain. 

6. Ftaee t^f the oommonder (or 
where to sena reporta). 

Signature. 



8, OBDEK BOBTHB OeOUPATIOX OF A DEFENBIVE POSITION. 



Field Orders 
Number ( ) 

{The distribution of 
troopfl la not given.) 



Manner of communifiat- 
iag the order. 



Official designation of iasuing 
oEBoer'9 command. 

Place, Date, Hour. 

1. Informalioii of the enemjf and 
of our supporting troops. 

2. Plan of the commander, (posi- 
tion to be defended. Formal dis- 
solution of the order of march). 

3. (Digposition of troops. ) 

(a) Orderg for machine guns if 
present, i position, target, com- 
mencement of fire.; 

lb) Orders for the artillery, (po- 
sition, target and amount of In- 
trenching). 

(c) Orders for tAeifritmltyot the 
first Une, (division ta .front Into 
eaotionfi and aaelgninflnt of troops, 
WDumnt of entoenohlnff). . 

(d) OrOanfor the reaenw, (troops, 
porinonj. 

(e) OrierBfor the engtneera, (de- 
fensive works, bridging to be done 
in the rear). 

if; Orders for the cawUry,{amisil' 
ly covering the most exposed wing 
with the main force, patrols being 
principallv employed on the other 
flank) . 

4. Orders for ammunition wagons, 
andfield hospital. 

6. Orders for the regimental train. 

5. Place of the commander (or 
where to send reports). 

S^inatare. 
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9. ORDHR FOB AN OUTPOm" OF AU- AR«B. 



Field Orders 
Number 1. 



(The dlBtdbutioii of 
troops is not giiven). 



.Official designation of lesolng offi- 
cer's command, [Outpost of Buoh a 
force). 

Place, Date, Hour. 
'1. Ittformation of the enemy and 
of our sopporting troops, (position 
.of advance guard, main bodycuid 
neighboring outposts), 

2. Plan of the oittpost commander, 
(and the general directdon of the 
line of observation). 

3. iDiapoHtion troops.) 

(a) Orderi for the outpost cav- 
alry, (contact with the enemy, line 
to he observed, roads to be specially 
watched, pliices to be examiried or 
visited, detachments to be made for 
service elsewhere). 

(bl Orders for the ou^ost line, 
(assignment to sections). 

(c) Ordersfor tAeresenie,(lroop8 
pontlon, interior guards, intrench- 
. ment, if neoessai^. 

41 Orders case ofattaeh. 

6. Place of outpoat commander, 
(usually with the reserve). 

Manner of communicat- Signature. 
Ing the order. 

BBHABS: 

It is nsual for the outpost commander to issue two orders. 
The first order contains the most Important measures to be 
taken at once', the second order Is i^ven later after inspeo- , 
tionof the first diapoaitiona. The first order would be the 
same for the entire line. The second can be replaced by a 
aeries of separate instractions, but those muat be communica- 
ted to all parties to such extent that unity of action is assured 
along ihe whole line. 



9A. OBD£BS FOB AN OUTPOST OF AIiL 



Field Orders 
Numbers. 



(The dirtrfbiition 
troops ]B not given). 



of 



Manner of commnnloat- 
ing the order. 



Ofikdal deBijniaUon of Lisolng of&- 
oer'a oanuDana, (Ontpoat of eoob a 

Flaoe, Sate, Hoar. 

1. It^fOrmxHon of the enemy (tf 
ai^thing additional Is known). 

2. (^DimoeiUon of (coops.) 

(a) Oraen for the outpost ca~ 
murg, (d^ree of readiness for ac- 
tion required, time of withdrawal 
from the front, camp for the 
nlgjit, duty at night, time tor re- 
nuning day positions). 

(b) Orders for the outpoit line, 
(latitude allowed, time tor oooapa- 
tioQ of night pofdtlone, rontai »r 
night patrola, oommunioaUon with 
nelghboiing troops, time for re- 
oecapation of dar position). 

(o) Order* for the reserve, (labl- 
tuae alloved, night dlapoBltloM, 
time to form under arms the follow 
ing day). 

3. Rotids vpon which crtiuii iiing 
posts will hi' pliii'ed iivlioii iuiUio ■ 
rlzed , 

4. Iiit)"e»c(iJiien(8, barricades, et«. 

Signature. 



APPENDIX IV. 



SOME OELEBKATED ORDERS. 

EXAMPLE OF AN OEDEK VOa THE UABCH OF 

Arnif Headquarters, Saarbnujken, 
9th Almost, 8 p. m. 

Reports received lead to the supposition tba.t the flnemy 
has withdrawn behind the Moselle or Seille. 

All three armies will follow this movement. The 3rd 
Army takes the road SAARUSION-DIEUZE and those south ; 
the and Army the road Si. AVOLD-NOMEXY and those 
Booth; the Ist Army the road SAABLOUIS-BOULAY-LES- 
ETANOS and those boqOi. 

In order to oorer the martih, the cavalry is to be sent 
forward to a oonalderable distance, and la to be supported by 
advance-guards thrown out well to the front, so that, shotdd 
the necessity arise, each army may have time to close up. 

Any deviation from these linefe of march will be ordered 
by His Majesty, as the position or movements of the enemy 
may demand. 

The 10th of Ai^nst may be employed by the lat and 2nd 
ArmieB In firing the troops rest, ox in placing them on the 
roads desfgnated for Uiem. 

As the left wing cannot reach the SAAB nnta the 12th, 
the corps of the right ving will have oomparattvely abort 
marches. 
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A GOOD BXAMPLE OF ORDEE^ POtt AN ATTACK! 

■ Southern exit from Britz, 

llbh September, 1880, 8-8 4 p. m. 
I Intend to attack the enemy who has ooouplsd Buokow. 
1. The advanced guard [ISth Infantry Brigade) takes 
Buokow. It will cover with Its cavalry the Jeft wing of the 
Army Corps. 

3. Prom the mai!i body; 

The 5t.li Infantry Divihioii raarehes to tli(> west of Iluckow 
and thenod nmi-oheh on \hirienf(!]dc. 

The llith iufiiiiti'y Brigade will be tnjheloninjd sast of the 
advanced jfiuii il to support its attack on Buokow. 

3. The Oavalry Division passes to the west of Buokow to 
reoonnolter towards Llohbenrade and to cover the right flank 
of tbe Army Oorpe. 

4. The trains remain at Britz. 

6. Tlie op' I'fiti'iiiH will commeiK^i' !i o'cloi^k. 
9. Reports will i-o;i.('k me !it tln> null on [ lii' hii^'li-roiici 
south of Britz, 

(Signed) VON 8CHWARTZH0FF, aenerai, 
Oomman<Iins Sd Army CorpB. 

TO MOVB 200,000 UBN INTO TEB FQLD OF OBAVBLOTTB 

■I'HR FOTJ.OWINO- OHDKR WAS IRSI'EO: 

"AucordiuK l.o roporl.si received we pan i!X]>ect thiiC the 
enemy will tnki! up a di'feiihivr inmitioii ini the plateau be; 
tween he Point du jour and Moiitigny la Grange. 

"Pour battalions of the enemy have advanced into the 
Bola des Genlvaux. His Majesty is, of opinion that it Is ad- 
visable for the XII and Guard Corps to march off in the di- 
rection of Batilly BO as to reaoh the enemy at St. MariC' aux 
Ohenes if he marches off to Brley, or to attack AffiEmvlllers in 
case he remains on the heights, The attacks should follow 
siraultaiieonsly : 

By the 7et Army Oorps from the Bols de Vaux and 
Gravelotte, 

By the 9th Army Oorps against the Bola des Genlvauz 
and.Vernevllle. 

By the left wing of the 3nd Army from the north." 



